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THE DUBLIN PENNY JOURNAL. 



LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS OF MOORE'S IRISH 

MELODIES.* 

Who is there that has not read Moore's Irish Melo- 
dies ? and who, among his numerous readers, but must 
wish lo see, even in outline, those favoured portions of 
the "Emerald Isle,'* over which the ** Son of Song" has 
thrown the enchantment of his poetic imaginings? What- 
ever may be thought of Mr. Moore as an historian, there 
can be no question that, as a poet, he has done more for 
Ireland, in the w^ay of making known her lovely lakes 
and pleasant valleys— her ancient superstitions and her 
love of glory — than has ever been effected by any other 
writer. But for his beautiful verses — 

'* There is not in this wide world a valley 80 sweet, 
As the vale in whose bosom the bright waters meet" — 

^ho would have ever heard of " the Meeting of the 
Waters," beyond the confines of the counties of Wicklow 



or Dublin ? while the legend of St. Kevin and the Lady 
would, in a very few years, have floated down the stream 
of time, and the island of Inniscattery have been un- 
known but to a few honest sons of the sod, were it not for 
his having thrown around them the imperishable protection 
of poetic composition. Truly, our ancient senachies were 
no fools — they knew that the very best way to preserve 
the record of places or persons, was to enshrine them in 
undying verse. But to pass from Mr. Moore and his 
melodies to the little work before us, we must say that, 
while the letter-press description is admirably executed, 
the engraver has by no means performed well his part. 
The engraving of Inniscattery Island, which appears in 
the following page, is a copy of one of the best likenesses 
given. Neither Kevin's Bed, the Wicklow Gold Mines, 
nor the Meeting of the Waters, are at all like the places 
they are designed to represent. The first tuentioned, 
Kt^vin'a Bed, is indeed one very difficult to delineate — . 




KEVIN'S BED. 



*' The lake wliof5e gloomy shore 
Sky-lark never warbles o'er," 

IS so dark and deep, so surrounded with cold, barren 
rocks, rising up like an iron wall, as to render abortive 
any attempts to transfer to paper or canvass anything like 
a just representation of its gloomy and uninviting ap- 
pearance. The foregoing sketch, though taken expressly 
for our Journal, does not please us. It will, however, 
afford a much more correct idea of the original than the 
one given in the Illustrations. 

The style of description in the Illustrations is at once 
lively and graphic. Taking Mr. Moore as a guide» the 
author has touched off the scenery with consider- 
able effect and much point. He is evidently well ac- 
quainted with the locality of the places of which he 
speaks ; and the sketches of ancient character and anti- 
t^uity, here and there brought forward, prove him to 
be well qualified for his task of making the Illuhtra- 
tions (mediocre though the sketches be in ttiemselves) a 

• I^iandscape Jllustrationg of Moore's Irish Melodies, 
with ConiJiients foi the Curiuiis. Tart L Londojt— i^nver 



pleasing and instructive work, and an excellent accompa- 
niment of the poetry which, they are designed to illus- 
trate. We can only aflbrTi space for a few extracts : — 

THE MEETING OF THE WATERS, 

" Although the verses of Mr. Moore, in which allu- 
sion is made to the scenery of the Meeting of the Waters, 
and their course through the Vale of Avoca, refer rather 
to his own feelings than surrounding objects — to the en- 
joyment derived from the society of dear friends, than to 
the charm of the landscape — though the poet distinctly 
tells us, 

* 'Twrs not the soft magic of streamlet or rill,' 

that gave birth in his bosom to the wish for a life of se- 
clusion in this happy valley, where, mingling in easy in- 
tercourse with those whom he esteemed and loved, his 
days might glide peacefully away —a wish as gentle in its 
nature as it is by iiim felicitously expressed ; yet there are 
few lines in the English language, the precise local appro- 
priation of which l)as occasioned more discussion.'* * * • 
[Here otir author considers the various opinions given 
on the sutueci by different writers, and continue;*,] 
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•'No one can doubt, however, from the internal evi- 
dence, as Vr'eli as the external polish, of the verses in 
qnesiien^ that although the ideas they contain may have 
i>ccijrred to the poet's mind in the Vale of Avoca, yet 
ihat the verses were the product of a subsequent period, 
when the memory of a happy visit came roeliowed upon 
the heart ; and that they must have proceeded from a 
recollection of the g^eral effect of the whole valley, or 
rather from a viviil sensation excited by any particular 
«pot. 

" In all ages of the world, and in the various migra- 
tions of the children of Noah from the plain of Shinar in 
Mesopotamia (tv /A^<Tuf rrsv vonxju-oy) to the boundaries of 
the earth, there has existed in the fancy of mankind a 
strong predilection for such spots as were enlivened by 
the junction of two or more streams, and recommended 
Vy the * meeting of waters.' ***** 

" Whether Mr, Moore was conscious of these recon- 
dite matters, in localising his feelings at the junction of 
the Avonmore with its sister streamlet, we cannot say ; 
but there is in his rich vein of poetry, and the drift of 
his effusions generally, much more than is dreamt of in 
our philosophy. 

** It was the strong conviction of this undoubted truth, 
that set the mind of the late respectable P. P. of Wa- 
tergrasshill, the Rev. Andrew Prout, on the scent; he 
feeling satisfied that something beyond what meets the 
ear could be elicited from the lyrics of Moore. That 
worihy divine, in a commentary on the Irish Melodies 
(as yet in MS ) puts a query to the reader, the sagacity 
of which, we think, will strike every Irishman at the first 



glance ; viz» whether the real Meeting of the Water* 
( Hibernice u l/'JC, Anglice whiskey) was not to be sought 
in the fusion and commingling of common spring-water 
with that distilled ambrosial fluid called alcohol, either in 
the shape of dew from the mountain, or in regularly ma- 
nu faclured spirit ? 

*' During one of those periodical visits which *the poet 
of all circles, and the idol of his own,' was wont to pay 
to his ghostly adviser, the mountain hermit—* My child,* 
did Prout say to him, * believe me, all this metaphysic 
about blending of souls, and all these reflections — from 
looks that we love — must be resolved into their simplest 
expression to suit homely and primitive tastes like my 
own.* And then the old Father would hum somewhat as 
follows — to the air of * Noch bonin skin doe :' 

You may talk about songs while the kettle is singing— 

But your streamlets and naiads I vote them a bore. 
Old Molly the sugar and lemon is bringing, 

Och ! '|is youVe the bright angel, sweet * Molly asthore/ 
On a hill is my home; and with feelings romantic 

I view the cruisken, full of stuff to my mind; 
For on this side or that of the glorious Atlantic, 

Spring-water is sure its own level to find. 

Oh ! 'tis all very well in the sunshine of summer 

To wander and ponder beside a bright stream. 
And to quaff some new milk with a small drop of rum or 

Perhaps to take tea that is * smothered in cream.' 
But when winter comes on — like an engine hydraulic, 

The magic of whiskey can raise up a spring ; 
And when mingling ingredients that banisih the choUc, 

J5elieve me, dear Tom, that's * the meeting' to sing. 




INNISCATTEKY ISLAND. 



. INNISCATTERV. 

Iniiiscattery, or the IJand of Scattery,* near the mouth 
oi- 

'* The spacious Shcnan [Shannon] spreading like a sea," 

nas been styled in an Irish MS. called the Book of Balli- 
mote, ** the wonder of Ireland." And well it may, if we 

• Inniscattery was anciently called Innis Cathai— without 
doubt from the Irish word CtXtOl, which signifies worship — 
the Island of Worship. The word Scattery seems to be de- 
rived from the legend respecting the exclusion of women, and 
literally means, the island devoted to one species : VfCixi^ 
t kind, flpecies, gender ; and ^e, belongfing to. — O'Keilly 



are to credit the legend which Mr. Moore !)as folhjwed 
in his version of the dialogue between St. Senanus and 
the lady who sought his holy isle, in a vessel guided by an 
angel, 

* Through wintry winda and billows dark,' 
and was inhospitably repelled. 

This lady, it appears, was no less charming a person 
than St. Cannera of Bantry, a celebrated beauty in hei 
day ; but Senanus adhering iiterally to the stern doctrine 
of St. Augustin, that even angels are not to be loved, to 
prevent all chance of such a result, most rudely refused 
the visit of the pious sister. 

Our author here enters minutely into the personal 
character of the saint, passing over all which, we jiroceed 
to the Island of Scattery, where he took up his aboiie j 
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and here we are informed that—** No fewer tlian eleven 
churches are recorded to have been built upon Innfscat- 
tery by its patron saint, who is stated to have died there 
on the I3t of March, 544. The word churc\ however, 
thirteen hundred years ago, and even some centuries after, 
had a very different meaning, as applied to a building, 
from the import of the word, at present. It was in flict a 
mere cell, hermitage, sanctuary, or even grave, as the name 
cejl or cjU, which corresponds with the Latin ceUa^ im- 
ports, and which in the form of /«/ is to be found so fear- 
fully compounded in Irish local names, that perhaps no 
better motto could be found for Holbein's 'Dance of 
Death* than Pat's well-known speech of * I've been at 
Kilmany, and I'm going to Kllmore.' 

" Connected with the forvner sanctity of Inniscattery, 
the most remarkable object at present is the Round 
Tower represented in the Plate. We have used the word 
* remarkable* advisedly ; for this tower is an important 
Jand-marlc in the navigation of the Shannon^ and it is 
also probably the most ancient building upon the island. 
It is aaid to measure one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, and springs iwtsi a base twenty- two feet in cir- 
cumference. Although scatched and rent by lightning, 
the original roof remains. While its fellow pillar-towers, 
as at Kildare and Cloyne, have been compelled to assume 
embattlements, that of Inniscattery retains its primitive 
covering, and stands proudly crowned vith that barrad, 
or conical cap, which, according to Walker, the national 
architects and sculptors of Ireland regarded as a dress 
becoming even to angels. 

*' Although it has been asserted that eleven churches 
were built upon the island by Senanus, the remains of 
seven churches or cells only are now to be traced ; from 
a glance at which it is evident to the eye of the archi- 
tectural antiquary, that the date of the building of three 
of these ruins must have been long subsequent to the 
days of the ungaJlant saint. * The cathedral, (which is 
seen in the Plate, close to the Round Tower), St. Mary's 
church, and one other,* observes a modern pilgrim to 
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tance, *with a provost or warden, who might dlspend a 
hundred marks yearly.' There was, adds Sexton, much 
devotion in the island to an image called St. Shenard, 
and a great old church, wherein never went a woman 
since the death of that saint. He recommends the place 
as a proper situation for a fortress, which, with one ship 
of sixty tons and two ov three galleys, would keep 
O'Brien, Desmond, (that is to say' their countries, the 
present counties of Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork,) 
and all the Irish from Watcrford to Galway in awe." 

The following are the verses alluded to it in the fore- 
going :— 

ST. SENANUS AND THE LADY 

ST. SENANUS. 

" Oh, haste, and leave this sacred isle, 
Unholy bark, ere morning smile, 
For on thy deck, tbo' dark it be, 

A female form I see ; 
And I have sworn this sainted sod 
Shall ne'er by woman's U^t be trod." 

THE LADY. 

*' Oh, Father, send not hence my bark ; 
Through wintry winds, o'er biUows dark, 
1 come with hiirable heart to share 

Thy morning and evening pray'r ; 
Nor mine the feet, oh, holy saint, 
The brightness of thy sod to taint." 

The lady's prayer Senanus* Rpurn'd, 

The wind blew fresh, and the bark retuni'd : 

But legend's hint that had the maid 

Till morning's light delay'd, 
And given the saint one rosy smile, 
She ne'er had left his lonely isle. 

KEVIN'S BED. ^ 

" To the stranger who converses with the peasant-guide 
whom he accidentally meets in the Valley of Glendalough, 
various are the anecdotes told, illustrative of the affec- 
tionate spiric oi St. Kevin. Il^iq^q traditions assume 
even greater beauty by contrast with the wild and rugged 
scene to wliich they are attached— the retreat of wolvesf 



Scattery, *are in pointed style, but possess no parti cu- ! and the den o^ outlaws. J: 

lar attraction. The neighbourhood of tl)e latter is used j " * Covered with brown heath, or more sable peat,' to 
as a burying ground, and the inttrior of the cathedral use the expression o^ Dr. Ledwich, the summits of the 
has been cleared away and converted by the irreverent ! stupendous mountains, by which Glendalough is encom- 
islanders into a ball-alley,' Three more ancient struc- ! passed, * reflect no light,' and the sides being almost per- 
tures, * one of them called Simon's own, stand to the pendiculur, the gloomy bhadows fling a solemn and broad 
north-west oi the cathedral, the largest of which is but repose over the Valley of the Seven Churches; — its an- 
twenty-two feet long, and the smallest twelve, and of cient round tower, like the gnomon of a dial, marking to 
proportionate breadth.^ Tearnpul an eird/i.e. the church ', the pensive mind, by the motion of its shade, the quiet 
on the height, is of similar dimensions, and equally un- ; progress of days into the revolutions of centuries, 
adorned. The light was admitted into each of these Li- 1 " With what a burst of natural eloquence does the 
liputian temples by one or two very small windows, little ^ Kev. Casar Otway picture forth Glendalough — 



superior to loop-holes, so narrow, that, when entirely 
open, we must be struck with surprise, how the light 
which they admitted could have sufficed.' 

" During tlie ninth and tenth centuries, Inniscattery suf- 
fered severely from the incursions of thfc Danes. But 
through the revolutions caused by Danish invasion and 
Anglo-Norman conquest, its comnmnity strictly main- 
tained the founder's vow against the admission of a wo- 
man into the island— even to refusing the rights of se- 
pulture. In one case only, that of the abbess of a neigh- 
bourmg convent, on the main land, whose dying request 
was to be buned at Inniscattery, a compromise appears 
to have been made. * On the shore, at low-water mark, 
a large stone is pointed out, called Leacht an bhan hanaJia, 
I. e. the funeral stone of the holy woman. It was raised 
m consequence of St. Simon's rule, which was firmly ad- 
hered to for several ages, to permit no woman, either liv- 
ing or dead, to enter his sacred island.* 

•*In a Memoir for the reformation of Munster, which 
was drawn up for the information of the EngUsh govern- 
ment in the reign of Henry VIIL by Edmund Sexton, 
who was M:iyov of UmQv'ick in 1555, and who had pre- 
viously distinguished himself by -his eflbrts to advance the 
English interest in Ireland, Inniscattery is described as an 
island witliiu the mouth of the Shannon, distant eight 
niiles from Loop-Head, at the northern entjance of that 
Mver. Upon the island the merchants oi' Limerick dwelt, 
and had castles and stone houses of their own inheri- 



' Meet spot for contemplation wise.* 



• In a nietricfd life of St. Senanus, which is taken from un 
old Kilkenny manuscript, and may be found among the "Acta 
Sanctorum liihernia," we are told of his flight to the island of 
Scattery y and his resolution not to admit any woman of the 
party ; he refused even to admit a sister saint, (St. Cannera,) 
whom an angel had taken to the island for the expxe^iS purpose 
of introducing to him. The following was the ungracious 
answer of St. Senanus, according io his poetical biographer :— 
Cui praesul, quid foemmis 
Commune est cum monachis 
Nee te nee ullum aliam 
Admittemus in ensulam. 

See the Act. Sand. Hih p* 610. 
t '* The last was killed in 1710. 
\ « Glendalough (a. d. 1214) « is so waste and desolate, and 
hath been so for forty years, that of a church it is become a den 
and nest of thieves and robbers ; so that more murders are 
committed in that valley than in any other place in Ireland, oc- 
casioned by the waste and desert solitude thereof.' — Lcti&r con- 
cerning the palls sent into Ireland^ quoted from Ware^s BishopSj 
hy Ledwick. 

" Dwyer, a notorious outlaw of 1798, and who did not sur- 
render himself until the close of 1809, took shelter for some 
time amid the ruins of Glendalough, actuated, it is saidj hy 
])ious motives. Out of St. Kevin's Bed he made an extraordi- 
nary escape from a party of Highlanders in pursuit of him, by 
plunging into, and swimming across the lake." [Of this W 
have given an account in a former Journal.] 
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•Surrounded as it is by mighty mountains, dark wmding duced. and that the Appendix contains a correct and useful 
glens— all Its lakes and streams, rocks and waterfalls, in ! itinerary for tourists. The following we select from 
keeping, and accordant association with a place of ruins, among the legends o£ the lake :- 
ruins that testify of altars and of a priesthood over- 
thrown — a work-shop made desolate — a people scattered 
and peeled ; where the long, continuous shadow of the 
lofty and slender round tovver moves slowly from morn 
till eve, over wasted churches, crumbling oratories, shat- 
tered crosses, scathed yew-trees, and tombs, now undis- 
tingulshable, of bishops, abbots, and anchorites — walking 
its round as time's sentinel, and telling forth to the An- 
cient of Days how many suns have run their diurnal and 
annual course since these holy men of old had descended 
to their graves.' 

*« In this solitude dwelt St. Kevin, during the early 
ai;es of Christianity ; before * these wilds* had become 
sanctified by the sound of many voices mingling in sweet 
and blessed psalmody. Ages, we have said ; for Kevin 
appears to have lived in three centuries— the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh ; and here he died, on the 3d of June, A. D. 
6 IS, having, according to Usher (p. 494}, * nearly com- 
pleted the uncommon and venerable age of one hundred 
and twenty years.* He was the founder of the fame of 
Glendalough j and Kevin is still remembered as its pa- 
iron saint, 

'' It is time, however, that we should arrive at our im- 
mediate subject — the Bed of St. Kevin ; and in this there 
13 some difficulty, as the reader possibly has felt, and will 
perceive when it is explained that the bed in question is 
a cavity in the face of the nearly perpendicular side of Lug- 
duff, marked in the Plate by a cross at one end, and the 
figure of an anchorite at the other; and that this hollow 
is at a fearful elevation above the dark waters of a deep 
lake. Whether the bed was excavated by art, or was 
originally a natural recess, has not been satisfactorily de- 
monstrated. Probably, nature, like the genuine inven- 
tor, gave the idea, and art, stepping in with a little aid, 
seized upon the hint, adapted it to her own purposes, and 
carried off the reputation. 

** Beyond conjecture we venture not. Although the gi- 
gantic and incomprehensible works of man in the olden 
times remain monuments which excite our wonder — the 
grotesque formations of rock are so various and sur- 
prising as to silence rational conjecture. Indeed, it is 
often difficult to say, as in the case of the rocking stones, 
how far the operations of nature have produced the ob- 
ject of our marvel, or how far it may be ascribed to hu- 
man design and execution. In such matters we pretend 
to no skill : our respect for geology is far higher than our 
attainments in that ennobling science.*' 

Our author then proceeds in a very pleasant way to 
recite some amusing anecdotes connected with the bed ; 
but as we shall have occasion in a following column to 
revisit the spot, for the present we close our obser- 
vations on the Landscape Illustrations, simply telling the 
reader fond of Irish lore served up with true Irish taste, 
that here he will find a treat. 



KEVIN'S BED, 

A DESCUIPTIVE POEM. BY MAJOU COSBY** 

There is some particular place in Ireland — we forget 
the spot — in which it is said, that **' it never rains but it 
pours;** and sure we are, that the readers of the Journal 
will be disposed to apply the idea to the many works on 
Ireland which have recently issued from the Irish press. 
Some short time since the traveller could scarcely find 
a work in print having reference to Ireland— at present 
there is scarcely a month passes without some new pub- 
lication appearing, descriptive of its scenery, or having 
reference to its ancient or modern history. ^As we 
ourselves printed the little work whose title is given 
above, we shall not (least we should be accused of 
aci unfair partiality) express an opinion upon it, more 
than to say, that in the poem, various legends, connected 
with different parts of the County of Wicklow, are intro- 



• Kevin's Bed, a Descriptive Poem of various Scenery in 
the County of Wicklow, in Ireland ; and Legendary Tales of 
St. Kevin. To which is added, a Correct Guide as to Dis- 
tances and Accommodatiou. By Major Cosby. 



XEGEKD OF ST. KEVIN S DOG. 

**The church now built, the roof resounds, 
In praise of God, in ghuriiing sounds ; 
And in the record book of fame, 
Enrolled is Kevin's holy name ; 
And his good dog as I have shown, 
Recorded in the church on stone ; 
Now, at this tunc the great O'Toole, 
Who swayed the country with his rule, 
Thought it discreet to visit Kevin, 
And offer up Ms vows to heaven ; 
Wily then the saint addressing, 
Asked the good man for his blessing ; 
And pious offered in return, 
The lands he knew belonged to Byrne.* 

Observed he was in space confined, 
For one who heavenly works designed ; 
Then princely said he unto Kevin, 
A vow I oifer up to heaven j 
What you require now, be it such, 
I^know you will not ask too mudi ; 
You now shall Jiave without reserve, 
So may Saint Patrick me preserve. 

Knowing O'Toole an jiollow cask, 
The saint a trifle seemed to ask ; 
Said to the prince — look on that dog, 
Who at the fire appears a log ; 
Brought in to make a sparkling blaze, 
Whilst at their monarch vassals gaze. 

He once w tvs fleet as is the wind, 
He now is lame smd nearly blind ; 
Give me the plain and heathy ground, 
^yhich that lame dog can compass round. 
Within an hour, and I'm content. 
So it he free from charge or rent. 

Princely O'Toole replied to Kevin, 
My willing \ovr has passed to heaven j 
Be the dog old, or lame, or not, 
My vow shall never be forgot ; 
Then smiled on Kevin as a fool, 
And felt himself the great O^TooIe. 

The deed now registered in heaven, 
To his old faithful dog called Kevin ; 
My Spring, once fleet as is the wind, 
More fleet than is the mountain hind ; 
My Spring, throw off that load of tune, 
Thy limbs be nerved as in tliy prime ; 
Be thou a record to all such, 
Who seem as if they gave too much ; 
Vet in their heart are lame as thou, 
'M''ho when they make an holy vow, 
Compound tire glorious ho]ie of heaven, 
For this vain world's unholy leaven ; 
Rise up, my dog, cast off tliat coil, 
And for the church one hour now toil. 

Away, good dog, the mountain take, 

Range far and wide around the lake. 

Spring now in rapid motion seen, 

Skims the smooth lawn and midland green ; 

Now in the forest depth is lost. 

Anon the mountain brow has crossed ; 

Great Derrybawnf he quickly rounds, 

And his deep tongue, in joyous sounds, 

Proclaims him rapid on liis way. 

Like echo, nought his course can stay ; 

Now deep within the mountain's brciist, 

Lugduff f gigantic o'er the rest ; 

Whose heath-capt summit, wild and bleak, 

Eternal gloom spreads o'er the lake ; 

Now seen to make a wider cast, 

And as he snuffs the northern blast, 

Huge Comaderry'sf .sutnni it seen, 

Its purple brow tinged o'er with green ; 

Still much to do within llie time, 

Of valley's space and height to dimb, 



• The septs of O'Tooles, O'iSynics, and O'Cullens, ruled 
over this part of the country. 

f l\Iountains round the lakes, winch open on the ur.st to 
Rathdrura in one direction, and Anan:oe in the other. 



